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Eyes  for  Tomorrow! 

THIRTY-FIVE  years  ago,  a few  pioneers  decided  to  inaugu- 
rate a program  to  assure  good  eyes  for  tomorrow;  and  their 
tomorrow  has  become  our  today.  At  that  time,  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  the  children  in  schools  for  the  blind  were  there  because  of 
one  disease  alone,  ophthalmia  neonatorum;  today  the  number  of 
children  blind  from  that  cause  has  been  reduced  by  75  per  cent. 
Then,  there  was  not  one  sight-saving  class  in  the  United  States; 
today  there  are  629  classes  for  children  whose  eyesight  is  so 
seriously  defective  that  they  cannot  receive  an  education  in  the 
regular  classrooms.  Then,  industry  had  only  begun  to  use  pro- 
tective devices  for  eye  safety;  today  such  measures  are  preventing 
thousands  of  eye  injuries  at  work. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  the 
agency  which  those  pioneers  designed  to  effect  their  program.  It 
has,  during  these  years,  pursued  their  objectives  with  fidelity  and 
has  proved  a valuable  instrument  in  achieving  improvements. 
Despite  notable  achievements,  however,  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Eyes  for  tomorrow  must  be  protected  today.  The  increased 
hazards  in  industry  due  to  the  speed-up  for  war  production,  and 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  experienced  workers,  due  to  their 
absence  in  military  service,  undoubtedly  will  be  reflected  by  a 
higher  toll  of  eye  accidents.  Among  the  war  casualties,  already 


returning,  are  many  who  have  lost  an  eye  or  have  sufifered  other 
serious  eye  injury.  The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  must  seek  to  lessen  the  tragedy  of  these  young  men  by 
planning  for  their  rehabilitation.  A program  must  be  put  into 
effect  which  will  provide  for  the  restoration  of  eyesight  where  that 
is  possible,  and  for  planning  working  careers  for  those  who  return 
with  visual  handicaps  which  cannot  be  corrected.  Government 
agencies  charged  with  these  responsibilities  are  already  drawing 
on  the  counsel  of  the  Society. 


To  meet  the  demands  of  today  so  that  we  can  save  eyes  for 
tomorrow,  this  Society  needs  more  than  ever  the  continued  sup- 
port of  our  26,000  members  and  donors,  as  well  as  of  the  thousands 
of  professional  and  lay  workers  who  are  engaged  in  the  many 
aspects  of  sight  conservation.  Without  their  help  the  history  of 
the  Society  would  be  barren  and  its  future  hopeless.  With  their 
help,  the  Society  can  undertake  the  task  ahead  with  courage 
and  vigor. 


President 


The  Year  1943  in  Sight  Conservation 

Experience  in  the  past  decade  has  set  a general  pattern  for 
the  program  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  so  that  variations  from  year  to  year  are  more  a matter 
of  changing  emphases  than  broad  changes  in  activities.  Of  course, 
the  war  years  tend  to  bring  into  sharp  focus  those  aspects  which 
tie  up  with  the  war  effort,  but  the  continuous  needs  must  be  met. 
Some  of  them  are;  the  restoration  of  sight,  where  possible;  the 
promotion  of  educational  facilities  for  children  whose  eye  condi- 
tions make  it  impossible  for  them  to  use  ordinary  school  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  improving  the  eye  hygiene  conditions  in  schools, 
offices,  factories,  and  homes;  provision  of  information  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  professional  groups  such  as  nurses,  teachers,  medical 
social  workers,  safety  engineers;  and  the  early  detection  of  eye 
diseases  and  conditions  which  may  result  in  loss  of  vision. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Society  has  placed  emphasis  on  two  proj- 
ects having  far-reaching  possibilities;  (1)  prevention  of  blindness 
from  glaucoma,  and  (2)  industrial  eye  health  and  safety. 

Glaucoma 

Demonstration  Clinic. — As  may  be  recalled,  the  demonstration 
glaucoma  clinic  at  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital, 
New  York  City,  was  begun  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society’s 
Committee  on  Glaucoma,  for  the  following  purposes;  (1)  to  de- 
vise a routine  of  examination  making  possible  the  earliest  diag- 
nosis ; (2)  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  frequent  examinations  and 
the  value  of  various  methods  of  treatment;  (3)  to  devise  special 
record  forms  to  obtain  uniformity;  (4)  to  study  the  value  of 
training  volunteer  assistants;  (5)  to  provide  an  observation  and 
training  center  for  professional  groups  interested  in  glaucoma. 

The  clinic  had  during  the  year  a number  of  distinguished  pro- 
fessional visitors  interested  in  the  possibilities  for  the  establish- 
ment of  similar  clinics  in  other  localities;  already  a special  service 
for  glaucoma  patients  has  been  organized  as  part  of  the  Eye 
Clinic  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Tonometer*  Checking. — During  the  past  year,  the  tonometer 
checking  station  in  the  Society’s  office  served  64  ophthalmolo- 
gists from  23  states.  Procedures  followed  in  this  station  have  been 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Standardization  of  Tonometers  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology. 
* A delicate  instrument  used  by  eye  physicians  in  diagnosing  glaucoma. 
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Educational  Program.— The  glaucoma  program  has  gone  for- 
ward educationally,  also.  State  and  local  organizations  have 
drawn  upon  the  services  and  material  of  the  Society  in  putting 
over  their  campaigns  against  blindness  from  glaucoma.  Exhibits 
were  prepared  and  shown  locally  as  well  as  at  national  professional 
meetings,  and  lectures,  published  articles,  and  radio  talks  by  the 
Society’s  staff  and  committee  members  rounded  out  the  program 
of  public  education  on  this  subject. 

Industry 

Industry  is  beginning  to  accept  the  Society’s  teaching  that,  in 
all  occupations  requiring  sight,  an  employee  can  work  only  as 
well  as  he  can  see,  and  that  eye  conservation  programs  contribute 
to  production.  In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  this  program, 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  has  assigned  to  the  Society’s 
staff,  one  of  its  reserve  commissioned  officers,  an  ophthalmologist. 

Appraisal  Form. — In  order  to  get  a clear  index  of  existing  con- 
ditions in  industry,  the  Society  has  prepared  a carefully  con- 
sidered “Industrial  Eyesight  Protection  Appraisal  Form,”  which 
is  being  submitted  to  thousands  of  plants  so  that  they  can  analyze 
their  own  visual  and  eye  safety  problems  by  answering  26  specific 
questions.  The  Society  has  further  developed  this  program  for 
self-analysis  by  preparing  and  publishing  an  eight-page  Manual 
for  use  with  the  Appraisal  Form.  The  Manual  describes  simply 
and  briefly  the  necessary  eye-saving  facilities  that  should  be 
available  in  every  industrial  plant,  providing  correct  answers  to 
the  questions  appearing  in  the  Appraisal  Form.  The  Manual  and 
the  Appraisal  Form  have  already  been  reviewed  by  Government 
officials,  and  the  Society  expects  to  co-operate  with  them  in  dis- 
tribution. 

Industrial  Surveys. — A survey  of  industrial  plants  was  begun 
through  co-operation  of  the  Industrial  Hygiene  Division  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Health.  The  study  has  already 
covered  the  visual  examination  of  1,000  workers  in  six  industrial 
plants;  and  the  Society’s  Industrial  Eyesight  Protection  Appraisal 
Form  has  been  filled  out  for  each  plant,  and  an  eye  program  insti- 
tuted, particularly  with  respect  to  minimum  visual  requirements 
for  various  industrial  jobs. 

Another  study  was  made  through  co-operation  with  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  where  360  students  in  engineering  were 
given  various  visual  tests.  After  an  analysis  of  some  of  these  studies 
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is  made,  it  is  hoped  that  recommendations  may  be  set  up  for  the 
most  efficient  method  of  vision  testing  as  it  applies  to  industry. 

Education  in  Industrial  Eye  Health  and  Safety.-The  Society 
has  been  called  upon  to  participate  in  courses  for  the  training  of 
medical  students  and  for  engineering  students. 

In  forwarding  the  industrial  educational  program,  the  Society 
filled  requests  for  thousands  of  publications— one  alone.  Eye- 
sight in  Industry,  was  circulated  to  the  extent  of  25,000,  of 
which  80  per  cent  were  purchased  at  cost.  Since  its  publication 
by  Columbia  University  Press,  in  1941,  more  than  2,000  copies 
of  Resnick’s  book.  Eye  Hazards  in  Industry,  are  in  the  hands  of 
safety  engineers,  ophthalmologists,  industrial  physicians  and 
nurses,  and  others  concerned  with  this  subject. 

Nursing  in  Industry.— Nurses  in  industry,  numbering  some 
14,000,  carry  a large  share  of  responsibility,  under  medical  direc- 
tion, for  eye  care,  including  first  aid  in  eye  injuries,  assisting  in 
vision  testing,  instructing  in  eye  health  practices,  and  very  often 
checking  on  the  use  of  goggles  and  on  proper  lighting.  Services 
to  them  in  the  past  year  included : (1)  visits  to  a number  of  typical 
industrial  plants  in  four  states  to  observe  the  eye  work ; (2)  con- 
sultant lecture  service  to  visiting  nurses  associations  which  are 
giving  nursing  service  to  industry;  (3)  lectures  to  university 
industrial  nursing  classes  and  to  industrial  nursing  associations; 
and  (4)  preparation,  publication  and  distribution  of  special 
material  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  industrial  nurses. 

Eye  Health  for  Children 

Vision  Testing. — Year  after  year  thousands  of  the  Society’s 
vision  testing  charts  are  requested  by  the  school  systems,  and 
thousands  of  letters  asking  information  on  vision  testing  and  on 
eye  hygiene  are  received  from  school  nurses  and  teachers  and 
supervisors.  Analysis  of  these  inquiries  indicates  a need  for  uni- 
formity in  the  methods  of  school  vision  testing  and  a keen  desire 
for  definite  instructions  on  procedures.  The  Society  has  long 
pioneered  in  the  development  of  vision  testing  procedures  for 
screening  out  those  needing  a thorough  eye  examination. 

In  the  past  year,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Society’s  Commit- 
tee on  Vision  Testing  Procedures,  a regional  conference  was  called 
of  35  leaders  in  the  fields  of  health,  ophthalmology,  education,  and 
prevention  of  blindness,  to  discuss  problems  of  screening  and 
follow-up.  The  most  commonly  practiced  methods  and  some 
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new  methods  were  given  consideration,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  conference  has  helped  appreciably  in  laying  a groundwork 
for  improved  programs  of  vision  testing  and  follow-up. 

Education  of  the  Partially  Seeing  Child. — Outstanding  in  the 
advancement  of  the  welfare  of  children  with  seriously  defective 
eyesight,  is  the  publication  by  Columbia  University  Press  of 
Education  and  Health  of  the  Partially  Seeing  Child,  by  Winifred 
Hathaway,  the  Society’s  associate  director.  This  volume  was  long 
awaited  by  teachers  and  supervisors  of  sight-saving  classes,  as 
well  as  by  school  physicians,  nurses  and  administrators.  It  is 
e.xpected  to  be  especially  useful  in  connection  with  the  courses 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  sight-saving 
classes.  In  the  past  year,  the  Society  co-operated  through  staff 
participation  and  provision  of  material  in  four  such  courses:  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York;  at  Wayne 
University,  Detroit,  Michigan,  with  an  elementary  and  an  ad- 
vanced course;  and  at  Michigan  StateTeachers  College,  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan.  Altogether,  40  teachers  took  the  courses. 

Problems  of  Children  with  Severe  Visual  Handicaps. — There 
is  need  to  learn  more  about  what  can  be  done  for  children  in 
schools  for  the  blind  who  have  some  useful  vision.  Certainly,  they 
should  not  be  doomed  to  lead  the  lives  of  blind  persons  if  they  can 
be  taught  to  use  their  limited  vision  in  a seeing  world.  To  meet 
this  need,  the  Society  has  joined  with  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  in  the  formation  of  a Committee  to  study  problems 
of  children  with  severe  visual  handicaps  who  are  now  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  Florida  and  Maryland  were  the  first  states  to  par- 
ticipate, through  co-operation  of  local  agencies.  Representatives 
from  the  Foundation  and  from  the  Society  visited  the  schools 
for  the  blind  in  these  states,  to  study  the  children’s  records,  in 
order  to  evaluate  the  unmet  needs  for  corrective  care  and  for 
educational  or  vocational  adjustments.  At  the  same  time,  a 
study  is  to  be  made  of  the  community’s  ability  to  meet  these 
needs,  and  recommendations  made  for  providing  new  facilities 
where  necessary. 

State  Activities 

During  the  past  year,  the  Society  prepared  an  outline  showing 
responsibilities  for  sight  conservation  and  prevention  of  blindness 
of  various  types  of  official  and  voluntary  state  agencies.  This  out- 
line was  sent  to  the  Commissioners  of  Health,  Welfare,  Education, 
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and  Labor,  of  every  state  in  the  union,  as  well  as  to  others  inter- 
ested in  developing  and  integrating  state  programs. 

The  Society  was  called  upon  to  give  advice  or  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  new  or  the  development  of 
existing  prevention  of  blindness  programs  in  the  following  states; 
Arkansas,  California,  Delaware,  Florida,  Maryland,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  West  Vir- 
ginia; and  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Canada  and  Hawaii.  Twenty- 
three  states  now  have  official  departments  or  voluntary  agencies 
giving  leadership  in  state  programs  of  prevention  of  blindness. 


Pan-American  Activities 

The  Society  has  been  asked  for  assistance  by  the  Pan-American 
Congress  of  Ophthalmology  in  preparing  analyses  of  prevention 
of  blindness  and  sight  conservation  activities.  Representatives 
from  the  leading  countries  of  North,  Central  and  South  America 
are  expected  to  participate.  The  Society  sponsored  the  training 
of  two  medical  social  workers  from  Brazil,  who  were  financed  in 
taking  the  course,  by  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  In  addition,  service  was  extended  to  a number 
of  Latin-American  colleagues,  who  are  using  the  Society’s  educa- 
tional material  in  their  local  programs. 

Education  of  the  Public 

Through  the  media  of  the  press,  radio,  motion  pictures,  dis- 
tribution of  pamphlets,  and  lectures  by  staff  members,  the  Society 
has  reached  millions  of  citizens  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Latin  America,  and  far  corners  of  the  world. 

Films. — The  Society’s  long  awaited  moving  picture,  “ Eyes  For 
Tomorrow,”  was  released  late  in  1943,  following  a preview  at  the 
Annual  Meeting.  This  is  a two-reel  sound  motion  picture,  stress- 
ing good  general  health  as  a prerequisite  for  good  eyesight.  Other 
aspects  presented  are  conservation  of  vision  among  school  chil- 
dren, sight-saving  classes,  necessity  for  regular  eye  examinations, 
glaucoma  and  trachoma  control,  and  eye  hazards  in  industry. 
Prints  will  be  for  sale  or  for  rent,  at  fees  to  cover  cost;  judging 
from  inquiries,  a wide  use  of  the  film  is  to  be  expected.  As  may  be 
recalled,  the  film  was  made  through  co-operation  with  the  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  which  is  planning 
to  release  Spanish  and  Portuguese  versions  for  use  in  the  other 
American  republics. 

The  Society’s  industrial  talking-slide  film,  “The  Eyes  Have 
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It,”  continues  in  popularity — more  than  200  prints  were  sold  at 
cost  in  1943,  reaching  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers. 

Radio. — Taking  advantage  of  increased  opportunities  for  pub- 
lic education  through  broadcasting,  the  Society  arranged  for  the 
production  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  of  a double- 
faced  recording  of  two  dramatized  fifteen-minute  radio  programs, 
entitled  “The  Ultimate  Victory  is  in  Sight”  and  “A  Stitch  in 
Time.”  The  former  deals  with  the  problem  of  industrial  eye 
accidents  in  war  plants,  and  the  latter  dramatizes  the  story  of  a 
glaucoma  patient  whose  sight  was  saved  through  early  medical 
attention.  A number  of  radio  talks  over  local  stations  as  well 
as  over  national  hook-ups  were  made  during  1943  by  members 
of  the  Medical  Liaison  Committee  and  staff  members. 

Exhibits. — The  Society  met  the  request  of  the  Government  to 
cut  down  passenger  travel  and  freight,  by  filling  only  urgent 
requests  to  present  the  subject  of  eye  health  and  safety  under 
war  conditions  at  national  and  local  conferences.  Exhibit  and 
conference  booths  were  maintained  at  the  following  meetings: 
American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology,  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  and  the  Greater  New  York 
Safety  Conference.  The  Society  also  sent  material  to  a number  of 
meetings  of  local  organizations. 

Publications. — Early  in  1943,  the  Society  inaugurated  the  pub- 
lication of  a four-page  quarterly,  the  Eye  Health  and  Safety  News, 
which  met  with  enthusiastic  response  from  a wide  group  of  read- 
ers. In  addition  to  the  usual  pamphlets  reprinted  from  the  Sight- 
Saving  Review,  three  important  manuals  were  prepared — one  for 
nurses,  and  two  for  industrial  and  safety  personnel.  The  industrial 
pamphlets  were  published  during  1943,  and  the  nursing  manual  is 
planned  for  release  in  1944. 

Records  indicate  that  well  over  300,000  pamphlets  were  dis- 
tributed in  1943,  in  addition  to  the  circulation  of  the  Sight- 
Saving  Review  and  the  Eye  Health  and  Safety  News. 

In  Memoriam 

The  Society  is  grieved  to  announce  the  loss  of  Mr.  William 
Fellowes  Morgan,  President  Emeritus;  Mr.  Augustine  J.  Smith,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  Dr.  William  Allan,  a member 
of  the  Advisory  Committee;  and  Dr.  L.  H.  Ferguson,  a member 
of  the  Eye  Health  Committee  of  the  American  Student  Health 
Association. 
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Summary  of  Finances 


Expenses  during  1943 
Office  Maintenance  . . . 

Salaries  . . • • • 

Accounting  and  Auditing  . 
Field  Service  . • 

Publications  and  Exhibits  . 
Distribution  Costs  . 
Meetings  and  Courses  . 
Co-operative  Projects  . 
Annuities  and  Insurance 
Vision  Testing  Charts  . . 

Filins— “The  Eyes  Have  It” 


$25,168.68 

88,590.95 

2,030.00 

3,990.61 

17,795.43 

16,395.45 

877.66 

5,200.13 

7,406.35 

4,288.53 

1,782.15  $173,525.94 


Income  during  1943— Operating  Account 
Donations 

New  ....  $23,016.78 

Renewal  . . . 97,185.95  $120,202.73 


Memberships 

New  ....  1,044.84 

Renewal  . . . 17,092.10  18,136.94 


Income,  Endowment  and  Reserve 

Funds 13,708.50 

Income,  Wendel  Foundation  . . 6,705.24 

Income,  Trust  Funds  (not  adminis- 
tered by  the  Society)  . . . 2,560.87 

Sale  of  Films,  Sight- Saving  Review, 

other  publications  and  honoraria  8,139.87 

$169,454.15 

Withdrawn  from  Reserve  Fund  4,071.79 


Legacies,  Special  Gifts,  etc.  received  during  1943 
placed  in  Reserve,  Endowment  and  Special 
and  Designated  Funds 


$173,525.94 


$49,991.73 


Total  resources  at  December  31,  1942,  including 
mortgages,  securities  and  real  estate  at  book 


value $431,415.58 

Net  increase  in  resources,  through:  Legacies,  Spe- 
cial Gifts,  etc.  less  withdrawals,  losses,  etc.  . 38,303.06 

Total  resources  at  December  31,  1943,  including 
mortgages,  securities  and  real  estate  at  book 
value $469,718.64* 


* This  does  not  include  the  following:  Trust  Funds  not  administered  by  the 
Society,  aggregating  $70,000.00;  l/40th  share  in  the  unliquidated  properties  of 
the  Wendel  Foundation;  l/8th  share  in  the  unliquidated  and  undistributed 
assets  of  the  Mary  L.  C.  Earle  Estate  (consisting  principally  of  country  real 
estate  of  uncertain  value) ; and  the  Society’s  interest  in  various  estates  in  course 
of  administration. 
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The  foregoing  statement  is  based  on  the  report  of  Frederick 
Fischer,  Jr.,  C.P.A.,  by  whom  the  accounts  of  the  Society  were 
audited.  A copy  of  the  report  will  be  sent  to  anyone  requesting  it. 

The  Executive  Director  is  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
submit  a detailed  statement  of  proposed  e.xpenditures  and  to 
account  for  all  sums  spent  in  accordance  with  budget  appropria- 
tions. Vouchers  are  on  file  for  every  expenditure. 

While  the  Society  has  some  material  for  distribution,  such  as 
vision  testing  charts,  films  and  publications,  its  chief  service  comes 
from  the  work  of  the  e.xecutive  staff.  This  staff  is  composed  of  pro- 
fessional personnel  qualified  by  education  and  experience  to  deal 
with  a wide  range  of  scientific  and  technical  information  and  pro- 
cedures, and  competent  to  work  with  other  agencies  and  individ- 
uals interested  in  sight  conservation.  Secretarial  and  clerical  assis- 
tants comprise  the  remainder  of  the  office  force.  During  1943,  the 
number  on  the  monthly  payroll  averaged  36  persons.  Officers  and 
directors  receive  no  salaries. 

Financially  the  year  1943  was  especially  successful.  More  than 
26,000  members  and  donors  made  gifts  aggregating  $138,339.67,  a 
sum  which  represents  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  13  per 
cent  in  number  of  contributors  and  17.4  per  cent  in  amount  of 
money.  This  growth  in  both  number  and  amount  is  gratifying  and 
shows  appreciation  of  the  work  being  done. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Board  of  Directors  approved  the  use 
of  part  of  the  Reserve  Fund  for  current  expenses,  and  $4,071.79 
was  withdrawn  for  this  purpose. 

Gross  receipts  from  legacies,  special  gifts  and  designated  funds 
totalled  $49,991.73. 

The  Society’s  total  resources  increased  from  $431,415.58  to 
$469,718.64,  a net  gain  of  $38,303.06. 

Notice  was  received  in  1943  of  several  legacies,  payment  of 
which  is  expected  in  due  course. 


Form  of  Bequest 

I give  and  bequeath  to  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Inc.,  a 
corporation  created  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  sum  of 


for  its  corporate  purposes. 


Dollars 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  SHOWS  PROGRESS 

IN  CAMPAIGN  TO  PROTECT  EYES 

New  York  City,  April  28 Protection  of  eyesight  in  Industry 

and  prevention  of  blindness  from  glaucoma,  a disease  which  usually 
results  in  complete  loss  of  sight  unless  treated  by  an  eye  physi- 
cian, received  special  emphasis  last  year  in  the  program  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  its  activities , made  public  today  by  Mrs . Eleanor 
Brown  Merrill,  Executive  Director. 

"The  7mr  naturally  tends  to  bring  into  sharp  focus 
those  activities  which  tie  up  with  the  war  effort,"  the  report 
explains,  "but  the  continuous  needs  must  be  met.  Some  of  these 
needs  are:  the  restoration  of  sight,  where  possible;  the  pro- 

motion of  educational  facilities  for  children  whose  eye  conditions 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  use  ordinary  school  equipment,  as 
well  as  improving  the  eye  hygiene  conditions  in  schools,  offices, 
factories  and  homes;  provision  of  information  to  the  public  and 
to  professional  groups  such  as  nurses,  teachers,  medical  social 
workers,  safety  engineers;  and  the  early  detection  of  eye  diseases 
and  conditions  which  may  result  in  loss  of  vision." 


2. 


In  a preface  reviewing  the  beginnings  of  the  organ- 
ized movement  for  sight  conservation,  Mason  H.  Bigelow,  President 
of  the  Society,  recalls  that  "thirty-five  years  ago,  a few 
pioneers  decided  to  inaugurate  a program  to  assure  good  eyes  for 
tomorrow,  and  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness is  the  agency  which  those  pioneers  designed  to  effect  their 
program. 

"At  that  time,"  Mr.  Bigelow  points  out,  "more  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  children  in  schools  for  the  blind  were  there 
because  of  one  disease  alone,  ophthalmia  neonatorum;  today  the 
number  of  children  blind  from  that  cause  has  been  reduced  by 
75  per  cent.  Then,  there  was  not  one  sight-saving  class  in  the 
United  States ; today  there  are  629  classes  for  children  whose 
eyesight  is  so  seriously  defective  that  they  cannot  receive  an 
education  in  the  regular  classrooms.  Then,  industry  had  only 
begun  to  use  protective  devices  for  eye  safety;  today  such 
measures  are  preventing  thousands  of  eye  injuries  at  work. 

"Despite  notable  achievements,  however,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  The  increased  hazards  in  industry  due  to  the  speed-up 
for  war  production  and  the  employment  of  Inexperienced  workers 
undoubtedly  will  be  reflected  by  a higher  toll  of  eye  accidents. 
Among  the  war  casualties,  already  returning,  are  many  who  have 
lost  an  eye  or  have  suffered  other  serious  eye  Injury.  The 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  must  seek  to 
lessen  the  tragedy  of  these  young  men  by  planning  for  their  re- 
habilitation. A program  must  be  put  into  effect  which  will  provide 
for  the  restoration  of  eyesight  where  that  is  possible,  and  for 
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planning  working  careers  for  those  who  return  with  visual  handi- 
caps which  cannot  he  corrected.  Government  agencies  charged 
with  these  responsibilities  are  already  drawing  on  the  counsel 
of  the  Society. 

"To  meet  the  demands  of  today  so  that  we  can  save 
eyes  for  tomorrow,  this  Society  needs  more  than  ever  the  continued 
support  of  its  26,000  members  and  donors,  as  well  as  of  the 
thousands  of  professional  and  lay  workers  who  are  engaged  in  the 
many  aspects  of  sight  conservation." 

The  Society  assisted  last  year  in  the  establishment  of 
new  state  programs  or  the  development  of  existing  programs  for  pre- 
vention of  blindness  in  Arkansas,  California,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  West  Virginia;  and  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Canada  and  Hawaii. 
Organizations  engaged  in  similar  work  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America  were  also  aided. 

Through  the  press,  rac^lo  and  motion  pictures,  and 
through  distribution  of  pamphlets  and  lectures  by  staff  members, 
the  Society  s health  education  material  reached  the  general  pub- 
lic and  numerous  professional  groups.  More  than  300,000  copies 
of  various  pamphlets  v^ere  distributed. 

The  Society's  Income  in  1943  was  |169,454  and  its 
expenditures  anounted  to  S173,526,  necessitating  the  use  of 
$4,072  from  the  Reserve  Fund. 
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